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a correction 29 

September 28, 191 2. 

9 to 10 a. m. — Crows cawing. Jays calling. Call-note of Song 
Sparrow. Notes of Meadowlark and Grackle. A few Swifts seen. 
Call-note of Goldfinch; note of young birds. A White-breasted 
Nuthatch seen. Note of Downy Woodpecker. Golden-crowned 
Kinglet arrived — 3 days ealrier than last autumn. The Snowbird 
arrived — 12 days later than last fall. 

3:45 to 4:30 p. m. — Saw some Crows. Jays calling. Call-note 
of Song Sparrow. Note of Meadowlark. Call of Robin. 

September 29, 1912. 

n to 1 1 145 a. m. — Jays calling. Saw one Robin Feeble notes 
of a Song Sparrow. Note of Downy Woodpecker; saw the bird 
on a telephone pole. A Goldfinch in autumn plumage. 

3:30 to 5 p. m. — Caw of Crow. Call of Bluebird. Song of 
Meadowlark. A flock of Vesper Sparrows — first seen since Aug. 16. 
Two flocks of Cowbirds passed at 4:30. A Phoebe perched on the 
back of a bench. Call-note of White-throated Sparrow. A Snowbird 
in a spruce tree. 

September 30, 19 12. 

9 to 9 45 a. m. — Few notes of Song Sparrow. A Phoebe in a 
young walnut tree. In same kind of trees nearby saw the first 
two Myrtle Warblers, which were driven away by the Phoebe. A 
little farther on I met many of these warblers. Last autumn the 
Myrtle Warbler arrived Oct. 11. 

3:30 to 4:30. — A flock of Goldfinches in an osage hedge. A 
Red- winged Blackbird flew overhead — first seen since Aug. 12. 
Call of Song Sparrow — saw the bird in some brush. 



A Correction. 

There seems to be a rather general tendency on the part of 
very recent phytographers to decapitalize proper names of persons 
used as specific terminations of plant names. Presumably this 
error arose from a misinterpretation of §4, Art. 26, Rec. X. of 
the Vienna Code. The rule says that "specific names begin with 
a small letter except those that are taken from names of persons 
(substantives or adjectives). 

Formerly it was the custom though an unwarranted one, 
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of writing the name, Sanguinaria Canadensis. The last word 
should be written with a small letter, i. e., Sanguinaria canadensis. 
Proper adjectives at least of places are not capitallized in Latin. 
Why the rule should have been interpreted thus for specific names 
of persons does not seem clear. As the breaches of rule seem to 
be made by botanists not apparently in sympathy with the Vienna 
Code and its demands in general, it would appear that occasion 
is made to show this want of sympathy in the case in question. 
We are expected to write the names Lisimachia Hemsleyi, Asple- 
nium Andrewsii, Cenchrus P aimer i not because the Vienna Code 
or any other botanical code demands it, but for the same reason 
that- we are supposed in English to write the man's name John 
Smith with capitals. It is required by the dictates of correct 
grammar. Even the older botanists, well versed in Latin as they 
usually were, have always written adjective local names decapital- 
ized, and likewise have written personal names as nouns in the 
genitive with capital letters. Of course it is possible through the 
blundering example of some to carry the abuse to the contrary 
so far that it may come to be a custom in America or even else- 
where, but it will, by competent or educated people at least, be 
relegated to the same class of customs as that of using a singular 
verb in connection with a plural subject. In fact misuse of prin- 
ciples that ought to be familiar to every high school student of 
Latin can scarcely result in much credit to our modern phytography. 



Obituary. 

The Two Howblls, Botanists. — In the death of Thomas 
Howell, which occurred at Portland, Oregon, on the third of 
December, 1912, there passed from this life one of the most re- 
markable men who has had part in the making of West North 
American botany. Mr. Howell was born in Missouri, 9 Oct., 
1842, and was therefore only some weeks past seventy years of 
age. It was as a boy of eight years that he entered the country 
of the Far Northwest in 1850; his parents, with their several 
children, having traversed the wide wilderness between Missouri 
and Oregon, by ox team at that early period. 

Well though the name of Howell is known in botany, I have 
no information as to just when, or under what influence his at- 



